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Written for the Bouquet. 
MORNING. 


Awav—away—to the hills of blue, 

Where the flower-leaves bend with the diamond dew!— 
When the first cool breath of the wakened breeze, 
Hath lifted the leaves of the forest trees— 

When the stars have died in the newborn light, 

And far off in the West are the shadows of night— 
Then away to the hills where the wild flowers grow, 
Where the tall green grass to the wind waves low, 
And perfume is borne from each budding thing 

That is bursting to life in the smile of Spring— 

When the first bright beam of the golden eye 

Of the sun, as he looks from the eastern sky, 

Hath smiled on the woods, and the green leaves dance 
In the sparkling light of his earliest glauce— 

When the meadow-brook as it steals along 

Through the green Spring-grass with its calm, low song, 
Is bright as the streams of a fairy land 

Whose waves glow bright with their golden sand, 

And diamonds that sleep in the depths below, 

And their own rich light on the waters throw. 


Oh, then, when the Earth, like a dream of love, 
Seems gilded with glory and light from above— 
When the voice of joy, from the thousand lays 

Of the birds, ascends as a voice of praise— 
Away—away—to the meadow and bill !— 

Tlie flowers lean over the singing rill, 

As if bending to list what the waters say 

As they murmur on in their careless way. 
Away—and gather those bright flowers there 

Asa garland meet for thine own bright hair! 

And, Lady !—the holy and beautiful sky 

Shall be rivalled in light by thine own blue eye; 
And the same rich glow on thy cheek shall rest, 
That the morn has thrown on the water’s breast; 
And thy step shall be light in the gladness given 
By the cool, soft breath of the wind of Heaven; 
And thy spirit shall mount as the birds of Spring, 
And go forth on a dreamy and glittering wing ;— 
And, Lady!—though bright be the beautiful flowers 
Thou shalt gatner, far brighter thy hope-lighted hours 
Shall pass on light pinions full swiftly away, 

lu the joy of the morning,—the brightness of day! 





Written for the Bouquet. 
ROB ROY MC GREGOR. 


Tus celebrated chieftain on his deathbed, when he saw 
bis last hour approaching, ordered the piper to be called 
t, and to play a warlike tune, thus expiring while the 
suds of War were pealing around him. 
‘Strike up—strike up the shrill pibroch ! 
Thus spake the dying man, 
‘Which oft hath led to victory, 
Mc Gregor’s dauntless clan. 
Strike up—strike up the thrilling peal, 
The moments fly apace, 
And my courage must not falter, 
On this last, desperate race. 


‘Again! again! send forth the strains, 
Which prouder times have heard, 

The strains, which erst on battle-plains, 
Mc Gregor's spirit stirred. 

Play on—play on—once more I feel 
The wild impulse I felt, 

When to the awful battle-god, 
In other days I knelt. 


‘The charge! the charge! now sound the charge ;— 
On—on—for Albyn—on— 

And let the quiet welkin ring, 
With battle’s stirring tone. 


Strike—for your own dear liberty— 
Where has your spirit gone !— 

Charge—for your country’s honor—charge— 
On—for Mc Gregor—on. 


* Again—again—my iron band! 
Now peal the loud war-cry, 
And you shall stand in fame, upon 
A field of victory. 
Onward !—Mc Gregor ! to the shock— 
Oh! it was bravely done— 
They cower—they fly—the dastard slaves ! 
And the proud strife is won!’ 
* * » * » © 
‘A dream—a dream—my senses reel— 
My fainting spirit yields, 
O where is now the warrior, 
Of a hundred battle-fields.— 
Strike up—strike up the shrill pibroch, 
Thus shall McGregor de, 
While his heart is proudly thrilling, 
With martial melody.’ 
CLAREMONT. 





JEALOUSY. 
BY MRS. S. K. GIFFORD. 

‘ Love is strong as death---Jealousy as cruel as the grave.’ 
| How often is human nature degraded by the indul- 
gence of that hydra-passion—jealousy. Love flies 
| from its coming—even as the rainbow-tinged clouds 
of a beautiful sunset at the approach of a blackened 
tempest. There may exist in the heart of man the 
rich germs of friendship and love—but when jealousy 
is nurtured, happiness flies forever! The celestial 
| Goddess often smooths life’s thorny path with tie 
former, but she claims no lot or part with the latter. 
Roland Porter was an orphan youth—wealthy, talent- 
,ed, proud and passionate. he charms of. his per- 
son accorded with the gift of his intellect, and his 
possession of earthly treasure. He was a southern 
| planter. His plantation was situated in one of those 
| counties in North Carolina, remarkable for its wild- 
ness, dnd uncultivation, both of land and inhabitants: 
| the former was too extensive to be entirely cultivated, 
by so few of the latter, as were located around its 
'premises. The knowledge which was acquired by 
| them in afew winter months’ application, taught by a 
school-master, whose talents were limited, was soon 
buried in oblivion by the arduous labor of the field. 

Roland Porter was a young Englishman. Distaste 
of the busy world mingled with a love of retirement 
had caused him to visit America, and seek her uncul- 
tivated wilds for his future home. As he journeyed 
through the county of R , he fortuitously became 
acquainted with a Mr. Stanford—a man possessed of 
great powers of mind, but of too generousa disposition 
to keep charity at home. Mr. Stanford informed 











He was thus suddenly empoverished by rashly giving 
security to others in Jending his name, by which he 
was bound to discharge their debts, At the appoin- 
ted sale, Porter bid them in—desired the ‘amily of Mr. 
Stanford to remain until they could better their help- 
less condition. They joyfully accepted the invitation. 
One year afterwards, the father of Mrs. Stanford 
paid the debt of nature and bequeathed to his daugh- 
ter a small tract of land—on this they were sup- 








ported by the assistance of hired help. Mr, Stan- 
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him his plantation was to be sold—land, negroes, all ; | 
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NUMBER 1. 


| ford had six children to maintain—his fate is a stri- 
| king lesson to thuse who possess the sweet milk of 
human kindness, and expect to find it unsoured in 
|| others. Roland Porter was much pleased in the 
|| purchase of the plantation ; there had been, evident- 
| ly, much labor bestowed upon the ‘clearing’ by its 
||fomer proprietor ; it was richly interspersed with 
| rocks and rugged cliffs, deep vallies, and towering 
|| hills—the beautiful meadow land, laid out like a rich 
|| carpet, out-vieing the looms of Brussels—the stately 
‘| forest, with deep tangled underwood added its rich 
|| dark charm, and there were orchards filled with every 
|| kind of fruit—from the rich peach to the luscious 
'|\damson. The situation of the white mansion, so 
‘called by their neighbors, on account of its being 
| white-washed, was conspicuous among their own log 
huts; it was placed upon a gentle hili—capacious 
|| and commodious ; a piazza encircled the house, and 
‘| added much to its appearance and convenience ; the 
At the foot 
| of the hill, in front of the mansion, flowed the river 
|| Yadkin—the borders were beautiful to look upon— 
|here might be seen the large sycamore bending its 


|| falling gardens were truly picturesque. 


| strong branches over its high banks—the stately oak 
jand pine—clusters of bedded rocks enticing the 
|troubled waters, and forming many cascades—here 
|and there, a bower, formed by nature, and composed 
lof the smaller growth of sumac, and birch trees, with 
| the luscious muscadine entwining her tiny propor- 

tions, over their protecting youthful branches, enti- 
| cing the traveler from the thunder-storm, to their dan- 
| gerous enclosures, which were mere conductors like 
\lightning rods, from the neighboring oak. This 
|| beautiful retreat, the home of Roland Porter, reminds 
|| me of perusing Lady Montague’s ‘ Modern Travels.’ 
|| While passing an enchanting spot, she exclaimed, 
| ‘with the person one loves, with the friend of one’s 
|| heart, one might pass away an age, and think it a 
||day.’ The Stanfords were frequent visitors at the 
| White Mansion, and Roland took great delight in 
| receiving them, endeavored to make their former 
|| home as agreeable as possible, and perhaps he was 
| well repaid for this attention and hospitality, in re- 


| ceiving the assurance that he was beloved by Mr.: 


|| Stanford's eldest daughter. They were betrothed— 
‘| but ere a year of mutual happiness had passed away, 
|| she had gone to those * happy hills, where light for- 
| ever shines, and joy forever smiles.’ She died ere 
\ fifteen summers blossomed earth’s flowers. Her 


|| death caused an alienation of mind in Roland, but he 
} 
| 


’ 


recovered his reason to mourn over his blighted hopes, 
‘| and joys of his youthful love. A black cloud had 
‘| come over the pleasant sky of his happiness; and 
while youth and riches were his in abundance, he loath- 
iled, he sickened of life. The possession of riches 
| may gratify the happy—but they pluck not one thorn 
| away from the sorrowful—adversity strengthens the 
heart because necessity requires exertion, and exer- 
tion, is the only cordial that sooths the bereaved. 

It was a summer eve—the young moon hung a 
juminous crescent in the sky—the stars shone out 
ane by one, in their beautiful symmtery—nature was 
| sleeping—but man, the heart of man was aroused by 
| its awful stillness. Roland Porter was beside the 
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grave of his love; onsucha night where else could 
his lonely, restless spirit find rest? He had chosen 


the spot where she should repose on his own planta. | 


tion: it was a quiet retreat—the long grass waved 


gently over the youthful grave, and one spotless lily |) 


supplied the absence of sculptured marble—mect em. 
blem of the young and lovely ! rn 

The father of his betrothed was by his side vainly 
endeavoring to sooth his sorrows. § Look my son, 
what a world of thought the vast firmament holds out 
to our weak vision—to view those scintillating orbs, 
illuminating the unrevealed mysteries of innumerable 
systems above, and around us—to meditate upon the 


—== 
I the reason I besought you so earnestly to call her||the plantation: she was his companion to Americ 

Ellena. Dear sir, you think men selfish—perhaps j and with her infant son she brought with her, 
you will think me so when I inform you, I hope yet to || trsong claims upon the generosity and affections 
gain the young Ellena as the companion of my joys Porter. 


and sorrows.’ A shade of deep melaacholy stole over it was in the beautiful green month of June 
| the features of the father, as he replied, ‘ Take her, || Ellena knew she was to return to the home of he 
} but beware of hope; she gilded your youth with a | benefactor. Many pleasing thoughts crossed ber 
| rainbow of future promise, beautiful to contemplate, } mind when she thought of a return, as she sat at the 
|| but a frail support to rest upon ; the dark cloud of || window of her quiet chamber, contemplating the beay, 
| death soon overshadowed your blooming prospects, ties of nature, as twilight drew her sober mantle oyer 
| and all you reaped by the indulgence of the ‘sweet || earth, and mellowed the shadowed landscape before 
| betrayer,’ was deep agony embittered by despair.| her. One evening, it was the last of May, Ellen, 


|| Death may not covet my child so soon, and wither tl accompanied by her friend, Miss W— , took thei 


that 


8 of 


wonderful influence one has upon the other in their 1 her green affections in the mildew of the tomb he } ustal walk : they had not proceeded far, when ‘. 
rotation through the vaulted sky, it seems to display || age may wither your own person, and you know, he || observed several students from Chapel-Hill, had arri. 
the ‘eenialtiihe energies of that Divine intelligence || he added with a forced smile; ‘ the affections are not || ved intown. ‘ Perhaps,’ said Ellena to her young 
which first gave them existence and motion, and || always swayed by wealth! your nephew, methinks, | friend, Cousin Herbert is among them, how glad | 
F ; || d : a : 
still preserves that order and harmony among them. | would be a more suitable match for my little daugh- \ should be to see him.’ < Your wishes are gratified 
ter.’ Roland Porter did not reply immediately, nor} if I mistake not,’ returned Miss W—., «for the 
attention. ‘The love we acquire to unravel the mys- 1 then indefinitely; he felt this speech with all the keen- | youth that is advancing towards us, is none of m 
teries of the heavenly bodies, leads us from earth’s || ness of disappointed love. He had long treasured the || acquaintance.’ A moment elapsed, and Herbert Dun. 


My son, this is a volume that is worth our deepest | 


’ weer \| 
treasures, to seek a more lasting treasure far beyond i 
mortal vision—incorruptible and which fadeth anel| 


away. You must not mourn as one without hope; || 


thought of bestowing upon this cherub favorite, an 
education to fit her for the station he had designed 
her; but the thought of another claim to her young 


| bar was by her side. ‘Really dear coz,’ said the 
| handsome youth, after the usual salutations were over, 


| 


| ‘you have grown so tall, and handsome, I did not x 


it is not for youth to wear the face of sorrow—age | love never crossed his mind; there was a deadly | first recognize you, but I happened to spy the sky 

possesses that sting of life full soon. Leave your | madness in the idea of such an event, it caused his || blue hat, mother made for you when I was at home 

solitude—mingle in the world no more—seek out the || heart’s blood to boil like red hot lava just emit-|| last, and it was that beacon that assured me it could 
LJ 


unfortunate—grieve not so deeply for the loss of my ! 
child, but make ready your own account unblemished, i 
go as to meet hereafter joyfully.’ | 

‘Mr. Stanford,’ said the youth, sorrowfully, ‘ I 
have tried the world for happiness, but she eludes me, | 
even like an ignus fatus—eluding, forever bestowing 
disappointment. My home, here, appears desolate, | 
although I have a sister and her son to illuminate its | 
loneliness. I have but one more plan to try here,’ 
continued he, ‘ and it is in your power alone to grat- 
ify me.’ 

«In my power! youastonish me ;—I never could 
refuse a favor, but it has been many a day since I) 
had the power of granting one, and better had it | 
been for me and mine if all my received favors had 
been bestowed upon men like you, young man; your | 
favor I will promise you before I give you a hearing, | 
to grant anything within my power.’ | 

‘Bestow upon me then, dear sir,’ said the youth | 
with much animation, ‘one of your offspring—let me | 
educate one of them as my own, I can live then for | 
something, some excitement, some exertion, and | 
care.’ A smile lit upon the features of the father— | 
and then a change came, and tears fell fast and thick. 
‘ Forgive me, sir,’ said the repentant youth, if I have | 
trespassed too much upon a father’s heart; I will 
absolve you from the promise ; I will forget my plan.’ | 
‘You misunderstood my grief, young man; I had, 
treasured ideas that all men were selfish, but you are | 


ted from some volcanic eruption that had slumbered 
forages. Perhaps, the father awakened a dormant 
feeling in the heart of Porter, which, till now he was 
ignorant of possessing. But Porter did not long 
brood over these dark thoughts, for the possession of 
the child, joined with her affectionate prattle, buried 
them for the present in forgetfulness. To relate the 
years of childhood are often uninteresting. 
it to say, that Ellena and Herbert Dunbar, the neph- 
ew of her benefactor, grew up together in merry 
childhood, and were educated. Ellena was educa- 
ted at the Moravian school in Salem; Herbert, at 
Chapel-Hill, where he was soon to graduate, and then 
he was to be sent to the town of S to study law. 
Ellena was fifteen, 
possessing all the playfulness of childhood, blended 





manhood, ‘Her charms outran that of memory or 
fancy,’ and the animated expression of her counte- 
nance was indicative of wisdom, and understanding. 
Where the soil is rich, it is easier to cultivate, and 
by proper care in sowing the seed of knowledge, there 
is but little doubt of reaping an abundant harvest. 
Mr. Porter had visited Ellena several times in Salem, 
and was much delighted with her improvement; he 
had sent her in her thirteenth year and intended to 
take her home when she should arrive at the age 
above mentioned. He was anxious to pay her all 
those invaluable attentions at that age in woman’s 








| 


an exception—too willingly will I grant your desire || life, when the affections are more easily won, than 


Suffice 


She had reached that time in life, || 


with the sweet simplicity, and becoming reserve of wo- || 


if it will sooth your melancholy, and I am too happy | when the knowledge of love becomes a cold specula- 
to repay your kindness, to experience sorrow, were | tion. He did not wish to dazzle her into compliance 


the welfare of my children alone consulted. Which | to his wishes, by presents of glittering toys; but to || 


have you chosen out of my little flock, Marion of the win her green love, to wind the chain of love in sweet 
dark eye and raven hair, or Albert, the brave and ! reciprocity around her heart. He had every reason 
obedient; Julius, the light haired boy, the delight of! to believe she was much attached to him but there 
his father’s heart, perhaps Ellena, and now I think | was a dreadful doubt in his own mind of what na- 
of it, she is your favorite. Take her then, dear boy, | ture this attachment was: it might be gratitude ; 
and all I ask is, that you willeducate her in a virtu- || it might be for the want of seeing other objects ; for, 
ous path, so that when matured age draws on she | as yet Ellena had seen no other to love. Herbert 





| 


will never depart from it.” ‘Do you recollect Elle- | 





na’s burial, sir?’ saidthe youth, much affected. ‘It is | 
true, I recollect but little myself, but a cherub form | 
came to whisper comfort in my heart’s wild desola- | 
tion, she promised to love me ; the sound of her in- 
fantile voice came upon my memory like an unknown 
dream of love. It was Juliet’s voice, and this was 





Dunbar had not seen her since her thirteenth year, 
| and Porter could not fear him as a rival, unless there 
| remained an attachment nurtured in childhood—this 
thought nearly maddened him at times. The heart 
that is naturally disposed to jealous fears, can always 
find materials to ignite the flames. Mrs. Dunbar, the 
mother of Herbert, still resided with her brother on 


_be no other. Well, well, you would sit admirably 
| for a Scotch picture, auburn ringlets, blue eyes, and 
fair skin, and dimpled cheeks! “The color has fled— 
|| how happens it ? too much study ! you prefer to court 
'the lily in preference tothe rose! I fancy you think 
‘it more interesting—but without joking, you look 
handsome enough to be Mrs. Roland Porter.’ A deep 
blush crimsoned her cheeks as she was about to reply 
|| —but here they were interrupted by a group of schol. 
(ars, and Miss W. happily observed, ‘Do as you 
would be done by, is the golden rule,—if my friends 
/come to see me, I generally choose to be alone with 
‘them; so good bye ;’ and she bounded away before 
| Ellena could call her back. 

‘I suppose the mind is insympathy with your beav- 
ity,” continued young Dunbar. 

‘Cousin Herbert,’ returned Ellena, seriously, ‘ you 
_are disposed to court the language of flattery, which 
is distressing to my unpractisedears. You have lost 
the charm of nature—truth.’ 

The face of Dunbar, underwent a perceptible 
change, from appearing the volatile youth he had been 
heretofore—a dark cloud overspread his fine counte- 
nance, and it was evident there was a deep struggle 
in endeavoring to conceal his grief. 

‘ Have I offended you, Ellena? forgive me! | ir 
tended no insult ;—I did not come hither to flatier 
| you—far from it: here let us sit beneath this wide 
| spreading cedar and I will unfold to you a secret that 
| has long harrassed me. I come to disclose to youthe 
| state of my heart; and oh! may you listen to my 
| troubled tale, with a willing ear, and a helping hand. 

As soon as they were seated, he took her passité 
hand, and looking around that none should overhear 
his secret, he immediately unfolded his real feelings 
and his doubts and perplexities should his uncle 0% 
accord with them. 

‘ You know, Ellena, my uncle loves you,’ said be, 
‘therefore you have great influence in promoting Of 
siit—do not look so reproachfully. Oh Ellena, if} 
| desert and betray me in this hour of need, where stall 
I fly for relief? You are aware that my uncle has for 
bid me to think of love or marriage until I shall gua* 
competency to maintain such thoughts, but the cot 
cealed feelings must have vent, and when the heatt ® 
impatient to disclose to its treasure the purity # 
constancy of irs love, where can be the harm! You 


| 
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look tres . suade him to allow me 
gol! But surely you will persuade hin 

some home and see my mother—he can have no 
to co 


guspiclor 


en ’ 
gor, surely 1 am miserable. 


Ellena presse 
ped the starting tear from his eye—she soothed— 
wipe nie 5 . 
che promised to do all in her power. 
i) - ‘ 
‘ Will you then, intreat him to send for me home 


. 9 | 
4ssoon as you see him? Oh TI shall be very happy ! 


‘Twill promise you,’ said Ellena, and Dunbar kis- 
edher hand with delight. A quick footstep was 
yeard among the green leaves behind them. They 
gated up to obtain a sight of the intruder—it was a 
male haggard looking man. Another glance assured 
Dunbar it was his uncle ;—not for worlds would he 
jae him know of his leaving Chapel-Hill—and 
filena had forgotten to tell him they some expected 
him that night. Ellena instantly exclaimed, ‘ how 
gad Tam you have come for me; I was fearful you 
intended for me to stay another quarter.’ 

‘Tam rather an unwelcome, or untimely intruder,’ 
gid the offended uncle, as he glanced an eye of con- 
tenpt upon his unfortunate nephew; ‘ Courting the 
nral shades of pleasure ill accords witha youth who 
has his own fortune to make.’ 

Dunbar stammered out an apology, by saying ‘ he 
cane hither with some students ;’ and bidding them 
pod evening, he took his departure immediately for 
Chapel-Hill. 

The next morning, Mr. Porter, accompanied by his 
charge left Salem. He did not question Ellena the | 
cuse of Dunbar’s visit; his jealousy was nurturing 
the nost deadly hatred—and he could not bear to 


sif, Ellena amused her benefactor with many amu- 
sing anecdotes and curious questions, with all the 
freedom of girlish confidence. 

They arrived that night at the White Mansion— 
Mrs. Dunbar welcomed them joyfully, and hastened 
the servants to prepare supper. Ellena gazed around 
won the adopted home of her childhood—every 
thing appeared the same, save the little blacks had 
grown up so fast she hardly recognized them, which 
was the cause of great grief to. their parents, ‘ that 
Missi should forget the little ones she named herself. 
Tue blacks crowded around her, each eager to see if 
sehad forgotten them—but here her memory was 
futhfulto some she gave variegated ’kerchiefs— 
uudto others presents as acceptable. 

Concluded in our next. 





THE DEFORMED GIRL. 


BY JOUN G. WHITTIIER. 
enoxy—mysterious memory !—holy and blessed as 
idream of Heaven tothe pure in spirit--haunter 
and accuser of the guilty !—Unescapable presence ! 


1] = ‘ ° 
| Pride ; evenall that wakes into power the intolerable 
1 of my object—if you deny me this one little || thirst of mind. 


| 
| 


jute, Ellena—you fear his anger—alas, so || generations. The chains, which once bound me io 


er isin 
'existence, have been broken—Ambition, Avarice, 


But there are some milder thoughts— 
| Some brighter passages in the dream of my being, yet 


° 7 ' | ivi » fy 2) , > y = » 
He was silent—Herbert Dunbar was unmanned! ‘| living at the fountain of memory—thoughts pure as 


-ed her hand across his fine forehead—she || angelic communion ; and linked by a thousand tender 


associations to the Paradise of Love. 

| There was one—a creature of exalted intellect—a 
| being, whose thoughts went upward like the insense 
of flowers upon God’s natural altars—they were so 
high and so unlike to earth. 
of her high gift. 


Yet was she not proud 
With the bright capacities of an 
junbodied spirit, there was something more than | 
/woman’s meekness in her demeanor. It was the 
|condescention of seraph intellect—the forgiveness 
and the tears of conscious purity extended to the er- 
| ring and passionate of Earth. 





She was nota being to love with an earthly affvc- || 


j tion. Her person had no harmony with her mind. 
| It bore no resemblance to those beautiful forms which | 
‘glide before the eye of romance in the shadowy world 
of dreams. It was not like the bright realities of 
| being—the wealth of beauty which is sometimes con- 
‘centred in the matchless form of woman. It was 
_Deformity—strange, peculiar Deformity, relieved only 
by the intellectual glory of a dark and soul-like eye. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I loved her, deeply, | 
passionately as the young heart can love when it 
| pours itself out like an oblation to its idol. There 
| were gentle and lovely ones around me—creatures of 
‘smiles and blushes ; soft tones and melting glances. | 
| But their beauty made no lasting impression on my 


|heart. Mine was an intellectual love—a yearning 
| 


the ordinary standard of human desire, set apart and | 
sanctified, as it were by the mysteries of mind. 

Mine was not a love to be revealed in the thronged 
circle of gayety and fashion—it was avowed under- | 
neath the bending heaven; when the perfect stars 
were alone gazing upon us. It was rejected; but 
not in scorn, in pride, nor in anger, by that high- 
thoughted girl. She would ask my friendship—my 
sympathy ; but she besought me—ay, with tears she 
besought me, to speak no more of Love. I obeyed her. 
I fled from her presence. 


I mingled once more in} 


| the busy tide of being, and ambition entered into my | 


soul. Wealth came upon me unexpectedly ; and the |) 
voice of praise became a familiar sound. [ returned, | 
at last, with the impress of manhood on my brow, and 
sought again the being of my dreams. 

She was dying. Consumption—pale, ghastly con- 
sumption had been taking away her hold on existence. | 
The deformed and unfitting tenement was yielding to 
the impulses of the soul. Clasping her wasted hand, | 


I bent over her in speechless agony. She raised her 





lngering through every vicissitude, and calling us| 
beck to. the past—back to the dim and sculptured | 
imges of departed time—opening anew the deep 
funtains of early passion—the loves and sympathies | 
t boyhood—the thrilling aspirations of after years ! 
While the present is dark with anguish, and the fu- 
lutegladdened by no sun-bow of anticipation, I invoke 
ty spell of power. Unroll before me the chart of 
Vanished hours ; let me gaze once more on their sun- 
ight and shadow. 

laman old man. The friends of my youth are 
me from me. Some have perished on the great 
ttep ; others on the battle-field, afar off in a land of 
frangers ; and many—very many, have been gather- 
td quietly to the old church-yard of our native village. 

®y have left me alone—even as the last survivor of 





‘fallen forest—the hoary representative of departed 


eyes to mine, and in those beautiful emblems of her || 
soul, I read the hoarded affection of years—the long |, 
smothered emotion of a suifering heart. ‘ Henry,’ || 
she said, and I bent lower to catch the faltering tones | 
of her sweet voice—‘I have loved you long and fer- 
vently. I feel that I am dying. Irejoice at it. Earth 
will cover this wasted and unseemly form, but the | 
soul will return to that promised and better land, 
where no change or circumstance can mar the com- 
munion of spirit. Oh, Henry, had it been permitted ! 
but I will not inurmur. You were created with more 
than manhood’s beauty; and I deformed—wretchied 
as I am have dared to love you !’ 

I kelt down and kissed the pale brow of the 
sufferer. A smile of more than earthly tenderness | 
stole over her features, and fixed there, like an omen | 
of the spirit’s happiness. She was dead. And they | 
buried her on the spot where she had herself selected | 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|after something invisible and holy—something above _ 
hear his name spoken! Artless and unconscious her- || 


|| the other side of the river. 


—a delightful place of slumber, curtained by green, 
young ‘villows. [have stood there a thousand times 
in the quiet moonlight, and fancied that I heard in 
every breeze that whispered among the branches, the 
voice of the beloved slumberer. 

Devoted girl! thy beautiful spirit hath never aban- 
doned me in my Weary pilgrimage. Gently and 
soothingly thou comest to watch over my sleeping pil- 
low--to cheer me amidst the trials of humanity—to 
mingle thy heavenly sympathies with my joys and sor- 
rows, and to make thy mild reprovings known and felt 
in the darker moments of existence ; in. the tempest 
of passion, andthe bitterness of crime. Eyen now, 
in the awful calm which precedes the last change in 
my being; inthe cold shadow which now stretches 
from the grave to the presence of the liv ing, I feel that 
thou art near me— 

‘Thyself a pure and sainted one, 

* Watching the loved and fiail of earth.’ 
From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. 


WILLIS, 


LETTER XI. 


! 
PARIS. 


Tue weather still holds warm and bright, as it has 
been all the month, and the scarcely ‘ premature 
white pantaloons’ appeared yesterday in the ‘Tuile- 
ries. The ladies loosen their ‘boas,’ the silken 
greyhounds of Italy follow their mistresses without 
shivering, the birds are noisy and gay in the clipped 
tree—who that had known February in New-Eng- 
land would recognize him by such a description 2 

I took an indolent stroll with my friend, Mr. Van 
this morning in the Hospital des Invalides, on 


B 





Ilere, not long since, 
were twenty-five thousand old soldiers. There are 
but five thousand now remaining, most of them hav- 


ing been dismissed by the Bourbons, It is, of course, 


| one of the most intéresting spots in France; and of 


a pleasant day there is no lounge where a traveler 


can find so much matter for thought, with so much 
| pleasure to the eye, 


We crossed over by the Pons 
Louis Quinze, and kept along the bank of the river 
to the esplanade in front of the hospital. There 
was never a softer sunshine, or a more deliciously 
tempered air; and we found the old veterans out of 
doors, sitting upon the cannon along the rampart, or 
halting about, with their wooden legs, under the 


|| trees, the pictures of comfort and contentment. The 


building itself, as you know, is very celebrated for 
its grandeur. The dome of the Invalides rises 
upon the eye from all parts of Paris, a perfect model 
of proportion and beauty. It was this which Bona. 


| parte ordered to be gilded, to divert the people from 


thinking too much upon his defeat. It is a living 
monument of the most touching recollections of him 
now. Positively the blood mounts, and the tears 
spring to the eyes of the spectator as he stands a 
| moment, and remembers what is around him in that 
iplace. ‘T'o see his maimed followers creeping along 
the corridors, clothed and fed by the bounty he left, 
|in a place devoted to his soldiers alone, their old 
| comrades about them, and all glowing with one feel- 
| ing of devotion to his memory, to speak to them, to 
|hear their stories of ‘L’ Empereur’—it is better 
| than a thousand histories to make one feel the glory 
of ‘the great captain.’ The interior of the dome 


is vast, and of asplendid style of architecture ; and 
out from one of its sides extends a superb. chapel, 
hung all around with the tattered flags taken in his 
victories alone. Here the veterans of his army wor- 
ship, beneath the banners for which they fought. It 
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is hardly appropriate, I should think, to adorn thus || as she passes, but as yet I have been unable to come 
the church of ‘a religion of peace ;’ but while there, | at her precise history. 
at least, we feel strangely certain, somehow, that || By the by, masquerading in men’s clothes is not 
it is right and fitting; and when, as we stood deci- | at all uncommon in Paris. I have sometimes seen | 
phering the half effaced insignia of the differ- || two or three women at atime dining at the restau- 
ent nations, the organ began to peal, there cer- | rants in this way. No notice is taken of it, and the 
tainly was any thing but a jar between this grand | Jady is perfectly safe from insult, though every one 
music, consecrated as it is by religious associations, || that passes may penetrate the disguise. It is com- 
and the thrilling and uncontrolled sense in my bosom | mon at the theatres, and at the public balls still more 
of Napoleon’s glory. The anthem seemed to him. i so. I have noticed repeatedly at the weekly soirees 

The majestic sounds were still rolling through the | of a lady of high respectability, two sisters, in boy’s 
dome when we came to the monument of T'urenne. | clothes, and who play duets upon the piano for the 
Here is another comment on the character of Bona- || dance. The lady ofthe house told me they preferred it, 
parte’s mind. There was once a long inscription on || toavoid attention to the awkwardness of position 
this monument, describing, in the fulsome style of an | natural to their vocation. The tailors tell me it is 
epitaph, the deeds and virtues of the distinguished | quite a branch of trade—making suits for ladies of a 
man who was buried beneath. The emperor removed | similar taste. There is one particularly, in the Rue 
and replaced it by a small slab, graven with the single || Richelieu, who is famed for his nice fits to the 
word Turenne. You acknowledge the sublimity of | female figure. It is remarkable, however, that in- 
this as you stand before it. Every thing is in keeping | stead of wearing their new honors meekly, there is 
with its grandeur. The lofty proportions and mag- || no such impertinent puppy as a femme disguisee. 1 
nificence of the dome, the tangible trophies of glory, || saw one in acafe, not long ago, rap the garcon very 
and the maimed and venerable figures, kneeling | smartly over the fingers with a rattan, for overrun- 
about the altar, of those who helped to win them, || ning her cup; and they are sure to shoulder you off 
are circumstances that make that eloquent word as | the sidewalk, if you are at allin the way. I have 
articulate as if it was spoken in thunder. You feel | seen several amusing instances of a probable quarrel 
that Napoleon’s spirit might walk the place, and read | in the street, ending in a gay bow, and a ‘ pardon 
the hearts of those who should visit it, unoffended. | madame !’ _ 

We passed on to the library. It is ornamented | There has been a great deal of excitement, here 
with portraits of all the generals of Napoleon, save | for the two past days on the result of a gambling 








| would as soon expose a child to the pla 








one. Ney’s is not there. It should, and will be, at | quarrel. An English gentleman, a fine gay, noble- 
some time or other, doubtless; but I wonder that in | looking fellow, whom I have often met at parties, and | 
a day when such universal justice is done to the | admired for his strikingly winning and elegant man- | 
memory of this brave man, so obvious, and would | ners, lost fifty thousand franes on Thursday night at 
seem necessary a reparation, should not be demanded. | cards. The Count St. Leon was the winner. It | 
Great efforts have been making of late to get his | appears that Hesse, the Englishman, had drank freely | 
sentence publicly reversed, but though they deny his | before sitting down to play, and the next morning his 
widow and children nothing else, this melancholy | friend, who had bet upon the game, persuaded him 
and unavailing satisfaction is refused them. Ney’s | that there had been some unfairness on the part of his 
memory little needs it, it is true. No visitor looks | opponent. He refused consequently to pay the debt, 
about the gallery at the Invalides without comment- | and charged the Frenchman, and another gentleman 
ing feelingly on the omission of his portrait ; and | who backed him, with deception. The result was a 
probably no one of the scarred veterans who sit | couple of challenges, which were both accepted.— | 
there, reading their own deeds in history, look round | Hesse fought the Count on Friday, and was danger- 
on the faces of the old leaders of whom it tells, | ously wounded at the first fire. His friend fought on | 
without remembering and feeling that the brightest | Saturday, (yesterday,) and is reported to be mortally | 
name upon the page is wanting. I would rather, if | | wounded. It is a little remarkable that both the_ 
were his son, have the regret than the justice. | losers are shot ; and still more remarkable, that Hesse | 

We lett the hospital, as all must leave it, full of | should have been, as he was known to be, a natu- | 
Napoleon. France is full of him. The monument | ral son of George the Fourth; and Count Leon, | 
and the hearts of the people, all are alive with his vas was equally well known, a natural son of Bona- | 
name and glory. Disapprove and detract from his | parte. | 
reputation as you will, (and as powerful minds, with | Every one gambles in Paris. I had no idea that so 
apparent justice, have done,) as long as human na- | desperate a vice could be so universal, and so little | 
ture is what it is, as long as power and loftiness of | deprecated as it is. The gambling houses are as | 
heart hold their present empire over the imagination, open and as ordinary a resort as any public promen- | 
Napoleon is immortal. ade, and one may haunt thei with as little danger to | 
his reputation. To dine from six to eight, gamble | 
The promenading world is amused just now with from eight toten, go to a ball, and return to gamble | 
the daily appearance in the Tuileries of a Polish lady, | till morning, is as common a routine, for married men 
dressed iu the Polonais undress uniform, decorated and bachelors both, as a system of dress, and as | 
with the order of distinction given for bravery at | little commented on. 
Warsaw, She is not very beautiful, but she wears the card-room at a party, but I cannot get accustomed | 
handsome military cap quite gallantly ; and hersmall|to the sight of ladies loosing or winning .money. | 








feet and full chest are truly captivating in boots and a Almost all French women, who are too old to dance, | 
frogged coat. It is an exceedingly spirited, well- | play at parties, and their daughters and husband | 
charactered face with a complexion slightly roughen-| watch the game as unconcernedly as if they were | 
ed by her new habits. 


forbid insult. She is ordinarily seen lounging very | vexation of a loss. I think I never could respect a } and bear him out into the open sky, that he 


idly along between two Polytechnic boys who seem | woman upon whose face I had remarked the shade I || hear the familiar rushing of the streams. © ; 
I observe that | often see at an English card-table. It is certain that | believe that it is not superstition. I do not thin 


the Polish generals touch their hats very respectfully |, vice walks abroad in Paris, in many shapes that would || we know how exquisitely nature’s many voices 8% 


to have a great admiration for her. 


I sometimes stroll into the | 
|involves, is exceedingly beautiful. 


| 
I| 


Her hair is cut short, and | turning over prints. I have seen English ladies play, | forget his suffering, and die gently, like one 
brushed up at the side, and she continually handles but with less philosophy. They do not loose their || pleasant trance. 
the little switch she carries with an air which entirely | money gaily. It is a great spoiler of beauty, the | 


——___ 
seem, to an American eye, to show the fiend tog 

eee 0 
openly. I am not over particular, I think, but | 
SUE aS viva 


either son or daughter a free rein fora year in Parie 





UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Ticxier. I will accompany you on the poker and tones, 


SHE hiants : 
Sneparo. I hae nae objections—for you've not only a sop! 


| for music, Sir, but a genius too, and the twa dinna always sie 
| thegither—inony a man haein’ as fine an ear for tunes ath: 
| starnies on a dewy nicht that listen to the grass grow n row 
| the vernal primroses, and yet no able to play on ony instr 

| inent,—ou even the flute—let abee the poken andtangs, ' 


In’ roup’ 


Noctes Ambrosie, 
Iam not knownas a lover of music. T seldom 
| praise the player upon an instrument or the singer of 
asong. Istand aside if I listen, and keep the megs. 
ure in my heart, without beating it audibly with my 
| foot, or moving my head visibly in a practical abstr. 
tion. There are times when I do not listen atl: 
_and it may be that the mood is not on me, or that th 
spell of it is mastered by beauty, or that I hear a hp. 
man voice whose very whisper is sweeter than it all, 
There are some who are said to have a passion fr 
music, and they will turn away at the beginning of 
‘song, though it be only a child’s lesson, and Jeaye 
‘gazing on an eye that was, perhaps like shaded wa. 
ter, or the forehead of a beautiful woman, or the lip 
of a young girl, to listen. I cannot boast that my 
love of music isso strong. I confess there are things 
I know that are often an overcharm, though not al. 
ways, and I would not give up my slavery to their 
power, if I might be believed to have gone mad at 
an opera, or have my ‘ Bravo’ the signal for the ap. 
plause of a city. 
There is unwritten music. The world is full oft. 
[hear it every hour that I wake, and my waking 
sense is surpassed sometimes by my sleeping—though 
that is a mystery. There is no sound of simple 
nature that is not music. It is all God’s work, and 
so harmony. You may mingle and divide an 
strengthen the passages of its great anthem, and it 
is still melody,—melody. The low winds of summer 
blow over the waterfalls and the brooks, and bring 
their voices to yourear as if their sweetness was 
linked by an accurate finger ; yet the wind is buta 
fitful player; and you may go out when the tempest 
is up, and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean 
before it, and the long grass hissing as it sweeps 
‘through, and its own solemn monotony over all, 
and the dimple of that same brook, and the water. 
-fall’s unaltered bass shall still reach you in the inter. 
vals of its power, as much in harmony as before, and 
‘as mucha part of its perfect and perpetual hymn. 
There is no accident of nature’s causing which can 
| bring in discord. The loosened rock may fall into 
| the abyss, and the overblown tree rush down through 
the branches ofthe wood, and the thunder peal awfully 
‘in the sky ;—and sudden and violent as these changes 
' seem, their tumult goes up with the sound of winds 
‘and waters, and the exquisite ear of the musiciai ci! 
detect no jar. 

I have read somewhere of a custom in the High 
‘lands, which, in connexion with the principle I 
It is believed, 
| that, to the ear of the dying, (which just before death, 
becomes exquisitely acute,) the perfect harmony a 


‘ : ee -e him 
the voices of nature is so ravishing, as to make hi 
ins 


And go, when the last moment 


‘approaches, they take him from the close — 
ma 


I can 
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ed to harmony, and to each other. The old| 
rer her we read of might not have been dream- | 
ae he discovered that the order of the sky was | 
ti scroll of written music, and that two stars | 
hich are said to have appeared centuries after his | 
a in the very places he mentioned,) were wanting 


to complete the harmony. We know how wonderful | 


the : 
nett art the strongest dyes are blended in 
consumms 


the plumage of birds, and in the cups of flowers ; so 
that, to the practised eye of the painter, the harmo- 
ny is inimitably perfect. It is natural to suppose 
erery part of the universe equally perfect, and it is a | 
slorious and elevating thought, that the stars of heav- | 
A are moving on continually to music, and that the) 
sounds we daily listen to are but a part of a melody 
stat reaches to the very center of God’s illimitable 


that 


spheres. . 
Itis not mere poetry to talk of the ‘ voices of sum- 


ner’ It is the daytime of the year, and its myriad 
influences are audibly at work. Even by night you | 
nay lay your ear to the ground, and hear that faintest | 
of murmurs, the sound of growing things. I used | 


tothink when I was a child that it was fairy music. | 
If you have been used to rising early, you have not | 
forgotten how the stillness of the night seems in- | 
creased by the timid note of the first bird. It is the | 
only time when I would lay a finger on the lip of | 
nature,—the deep hush is very solemn. By and by, | 
however, the birds are all up, and the peculiar holi- 
ess of the hour declines—but what a world of mu- 
ic does the sun shine on!—the deep lowing of the 
aitle blending in with the capricious warble of a 
thousand of God’s happy creatures, and the stir of 
industry coming on the air like. the undertones of a | 
choir, and the voice of man, heard in the distance 
overall, like a singer, among instruments, giving | 
And then, if your ear | 


them meaning and language! 
is delicate, you have minded how all these sounds 
grew softer and sweeter as the exhalations of dew 
foated up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air. | 

You shou'd go out some morning in June and | 


| 
| 


| 


|the rattling of the panes. I used to say over my 
| prayers and think of the apples I had stolen then! 
_ But were you ever out fishing upon a lake in a smart 
shower? Itis like the playing of musical glasses. 
| The drops ring out with a clear bell-like tinkle, fol- 
| lowing each other sometimes so closely that if resem- 


bles the winding of a distant horn; and then, in the 


phenomena of color; how strangely like || momentary intervals, the bursting of the thousand | 
|tiny bubbles comes stealthily on your ear, more like | 


the recollection of a sound than a distinct murmur. 
Not that I fish. I was ever a milky-hearted boy, 
,and had a foolish notion that there was pain in the 
|restlessdeath of those panting and beautiful erca- 
| tures; but 1 loved to go out with the old men when 
the day set in with rain, and lie dreamily over the 
gunwale listening to the changes of which I have 
spoken. It had a quieting effect on my temper, and 
| stilled for a while the uneasiness of that vague long- 
| ing that is like a fever at a boy’s heart. 








WOMAN. 
in all cant in this most canting country, no species 


is at once more paltry and more dangerous than that 


| which has been made the instrument of decrying fe- 


|male accomplishment. All that execrable twaddle 
| 7 os . ° a . 
jabout feminine retirement, and feminine ignorance, 


| which we are doomed so often to hear, has done more 





towards making women scolds, and flirts, and scandal- | 


| 


| mongers, than people are well aware of. 
| whether of maies or females, that are ignorant and 
|empty, can only find deiight and occupation in a 
‘small circle. ‘Exactly!’ cries our canter ‘in the 
| household circle! What larger orbit would you have 
}a woman busy herselfin? Is not that her proper 
sphere!’ ‘'iddledee! Does housekeeping—the suck- 
‘ling of fools and the chronicling of small beer—take 
‘up all the lady’s time? Isshe never visiting her neigh- 
|bors, and pulling her friends’ characters to pieces? 
| How can she do otherwise than talk scandal? What 
else can she talk of if she is ignorant? If she knows 
nothing about things she must talk about persons; if 
| she cannot converse, she must gossip. The sole spe- 


All minds, 


isten to the notes of the birds. They express, far || cies of talk that cottagers have, for instance, is gos- 
nore than our own, the characters of their owners. ||sip. The same cause that make poor women gossip, 
From the scream of the vulture and the eagle to the || appties to rich women also—ignorance! Then as to 
” | eamnini : Pe , aaa 
law brooding of the dove, they are all modified by |, feminine delicacy—what softens so much as knowl- 


tieit habits of support, and their consequent disposi- | 
tons. With the small birds the voice seems to be 
wtan outpouring of gladness, and it is pleasant to| 
se that without one articulate word it is so sweet a | 


rittothem. It seems a necessary vent to their joy || 


f existence, and I believe in my heart that a dumb | 
tird would die of its imprisioned fulness. | 
But if you would hear one of nature’s most vari- | 
us and delicate harmonies, lie down in the edge of | 
the wood when the evening breeze begins to stir, an | 
lsten to its coming. It touches first the silver foilage 
ofthe birch, and the slightly hung leaves, at its | 
Merest breath, will lift and rustle like a thousand 
" Wings, and then it creeps up to the tall fir, and 
efine tassels send out a sound like a low whisper, | 
and, asthe oak feels its influence, the thick leaves 
tir heavily, anda deep tone eomes sullenly out like 
ete of a far off bassoon. They are all wind- | 
Ms of a different power, and as the breeze strength- 
*s and Sweeps equally over them all, their united | 
lurmony has a wonderful grandeur and beauty. 
Then What is more soothing than the dropping of | 
tte tun? You should have slept in a garret to know | 
towit can lull and bring dreams. How I have lain, | 
when a boy, and listened to the fitful patter of the | 
linge drops upon the roof, and held my breath as it | 
~ funter and fainter, till it ceased utterly, and I | 
‘ard nothing but the rushing of the strong gust and | 


'edge? Does knowledge make men bad husbands ? 
| Why should it make women bad wives? And the 
‘most sad part of the business is, that women them- 
| selves should repeat and exult in all this insulting jar- 
gon; that they shou'd be the chief persons always to 
hans of the blessings of not being well educated; of 


|that at a blue stocking. 


‘is she to paper it up as carefully as if it was made 
| of silver lace, and the breath of heaven would tarnish 
it! If there were any thing harsh, or unfeeling, or 


God knows we would not insist upon it. But if there 
chiefly empty houses that evil spirits were supposed 
to haunt, so it is chiefly in empty minds that low pas- 
sions and unworthy sentiments are to be found. No- 
| thing is so tender as true wisdom or so selfish as fol- 
ly; and to instruct the mind is the best method 
wherewith to elevate the heart. The more fit a wo- 
man is to be our companion, the more likely she is to 





} 
| 


self of feeling something reciprocal, and of inspiring 
genuine love.—John Neal. 





| knowing only how to make puddings and tea; of hav- | 
ing no talk but backbiting, and feeling no horror like | 
All this is very pitiable. | 
|'The soul of a woman is as fine an emanation from | 
the Great Fountain of Spirit as that of aman! Why} 


unmatronly, or unfeminine, in being well informed, | 


be any truth in the world it is this; that as it was. 


be our soother and our friend; and in proportion as | 
she is worthy of our affection will she be capable her- | 


THE EOLIAN HARP. 


BY & T. COLERIDGE. 


My pensive Sara! thy soft check reclined 
Thus on mine arin, ost soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our cot, our cot o’ergrown 

With white-flowered Jasmin, and the broad-leav'd Myrtle, 
(Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love !) 


And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 


Slow saddening round, and mark the star of eve 
Serenely brilliant (such should wisdom be) 


Ss) » , »! » 
Shine opposite! How exquisite the scents 


Snatched from your bean-field! and the world so hushed! 
The stilly murmur of the distant Sea 
Tells us of Silence. 

And that simplest Lute, 
Piaced length-ways in the clasping casement, hark! 
How by the desultory breeze caressed, 
Like some coy maid hait yielding to her lover, 


It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 


Tempt to repeat the wrone! And now, its strings 
Loldlier swept, the long sequauous notes 

Gver delicious surges sink and rise, 

Such a soft floating witch ry of sound 

As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 
© the one life within us and abroad, 


Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 
A light in sound, a sound like power in light, 
Rhythin in all thought, and joyance everywhere 
Methinks, it should have been in possible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled; 


Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 


Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 


And thus, my love! as on the midway slope 
Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 


| Whilst through my half-closed eye-lids I behold 


The sunbeams dance, like diamonds on the main, 
And tranquil muse upon tranquility ; 

Full many a thought uncalled and undetained, 
And many idle flitting phantasies, 

Traverse my indolent and passive brain, 

As wild and various as the random gales 


That swell and flutter on this subject lute! 


And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps, 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of All ? 


But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 


Darts, O beloved woman! nor such thoughts 
Dim and unballowed dost thou not reject, 


And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 
Meek daughter in the family of Christ! 
Well hast thou said and holily dispraised 
These shapings of the unregenerate mind; 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 


On vain Philosophy’s aye-babbling spring. 


For never guiltless may I speak of him, 
The Incomprehensible! save when with awe 





I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels 
Who with his saving mercies healed me, 

A sinful and most miserable Man, 

Wildered and dark, and gave me to possess 


Peace, and this Cot, and thee, heart-honored Maid! 





Mopssty, if it were to be recommended for noth- 
ing else this was enough, that pretending to little 
| leaves a man at ease, whereas boasting requires per- 
petual labor to appear what he is not. If we have 
|, sense, modesty best proves it to others; if we have 
none, it best hides our want of it. 
| Lire is a theatre of arduous exertion and strenu- 
| ous contention, and one of the best rules for obtain- 
ing happiness is, to avoid forming inordinate expec- 
|| tations. 


EpucaTion begins the gentleman, but reading, 
_ good company, and reflection must finish him. 
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6 THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERAT 





ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. I 

A youna lady, at eighteen, often needs a warning | 
voice to point out the quicksands over which she is | 
speeding her thoughtless career. If you are beautiful | 
and have many admirers, I am sorry for it. A young | 
woman, whose conduct is marked with strict honor | 
and principle, cannot have many admirers. There is 
nothing that more certainly marks a bad heart and |) 
depraved moral principle, or worse, a thorough desti- || 
tution of it, than a cruel and guilty encouragement of |, 
A young man is never long attached to a young | 
lady without her being aware of it ; commonly indeed |, 
before he is himself aware ofthe nature and extent of || 
his feelings. The knowledge is almost intuitive. ! 
From that moment, if she be persuaded that she can- 1 
not reciprocate his sentiments, her course is plain be- } 
fore her-—it is cool, unequivocating, unhesitating re- || 
puise—on every occasion, place, and manner. Love H 
will die without hope. To crush love in the bud, is || 
easy ; but trifle and tamper with it till it has taken | 
root in the heart, and its destruction is attended with || 
the extinction of the heart’s noblest feelings. 1 
Never forget this prime maxim in these matters— | 


‘not to discourage is always to encourage.’ A mean), 
and culpable species of coquetry, is the practice of | 
not giving a decided encouragement or repulse, with 1 
a view of keeping your slave till you have learned, to | 
use the cant phrase, you cannot do better. I know | 
not an expression that betrays more despicable mean- || 
ness; and she who uses it, shows a willingness to sell || 
her hand, to traffic her person for value received, that || 
is revolting in the highest degree. | 

No one, not even a parent, can tell what character i 
will render a lady happy, but herself. On herself || 
alone then, must and ought to rest the responsibility i 
of her choice. I have seen so many marriages com- || 
menced with all the glitter of wealth and pomp, ter- I 
minate in misery and broken hearts; and so many || 
that were begun with no very promising auspices, | 
which have proved as happy as human life admits, || 
that I am convinced that the parent who officially in- || 
terposes, stands answerable to God, his child, and his | 
conscience, in a degree of responsibility most fearful || 
and tremeduous. 





| 
| 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. | 
| 


BY LUCIA AMELIA BROWNELL. 


*Tis a sweet, pensive hour—to me it seems 
Best fitted for all holy, tender things: 

For tranquil musing, and the blissful dreams, i} 
Which faithful memory to the bosom brings. | 
Now doth the spirit, like a dove, take wings, 

And hover o’er the forms we hold most dear; 

And not on this dull earth alone— it springs 

To those beloved ones, no longer here, 

Whom fondly hope portrays, in Heaven's own blessed | 
sphere. 


’Tis not sad thoughts alone these eyelids steep— 
Tears are not all of grief, remorse or pain: || 
Intense, unmingled misery cannot weep— 
There is no fountain in the burning brain. 
Some hope some sympathy must still remain, 
Some touch of tenderness the rock to melt; 
Even now, the thought that I may meet again 
Those dear ones, where my best affections dwelt, 
Exerts a soothing power, in darker hours unfelt. 


*T were pleasant, if the spirit for awhile 

Far from the thraldom of the flesh could flee, 
Could once escape life’s drudgery and toil, 

And unincumbered rove o’er earth and sea. 

And full of sweet sensations would it be 
When lingering in the sun’s departing rays, 

O’er Greece, erst country of the brave and free, 
While rich and melting in the golden haze 





| themes. 





Lay all her classic hills, and lovely capes and bays. 


Strange, dreamy joy ’twould be at this dim hour, 

To glide ’midst reliques on Egyptian sands ; 
Where many a giant mouumeut of power, 

In silent, melancholy grandeur stands: 

To trace the chiseled warriors, wrought by hands, 
That long, long ages since, have ceased to be. 

Ob! who caa think onall these counties bands, 
With passions, hopes, affections—even as we— 
Nor muse, in solemn mood, on human destiny ? 


How various are the feelings and the scenes, 
That twilight sheds its soft'ning light upon! 
Now o’er the tossing bark the ship-boy leans, 
Pond’ ring on that dear home, whence he hath gone— 
His mother weeping for her absent son— 
Till to his eyes the tears unconscious start; 
While sounding waves continuous dashing on, 
Friendly to conteinplation, soothe his heart, 
And unto all his thoughts, a mournful charm impart. 


And now the weary mother lulls to sleep 

Her wayward babe, while through the dark’ning room 
She casts her eyes—and half inclined tu weep, 

Surveys the mingling cheerfulness and gloom. 

Aud now do mem’ry’s sweetest visions come, 
Aud all ber soul with tender musings fill; - 

Of earliest youth—of times long past—friends—home— 
Light form—light foot, and lighter spirit still, 


Bounding, unclogg’d by care, o’er rock, and field, and hill. 


dD) 
f always thought (though chance perhaps it may, 
So little vers’d, I do not deem aright) 
That hearts grew softer with the closing day, 
And lips and eyes looked milder by the light 
Of sunset skies—for day is all too bright 
For such disclosures as the twilight bears. 
Thou gentle union of the day and night, 
Blest be thy mellow tints and baliny airs, 
And blest thy influence sweet, on thousand happy pairs. 


Bright are the wreaths that Love’s fair temples bind— 
But of all joys that thrill the mortai breast, 
Friendship, strong sympathy of mind with mind, 
Highest to me thou seem‘*st—purest and best. 
What are earth’s pomps and powers, thee unpossess’d, 
All passions and all pleasures else are poor, 
Imperfect, evanescent.—Heaven's behest! 
Thou, only thou art worthy to endure, 
Eternal as the soul, in brighter lands more pure! 
East-Hartford, Conn. 





YOUNG’S ‘NIGHT THOUGHTS.’ 


| THE conception of the ¢ Night, Thoughts,’ for a didac- 
| tic poem, is unutterably grand. 


An aged and be- 
reaved mourner stands alone with the dead—the 


|grave his scene—the night his canopy—and time, 
death, eternity—the darkest, the loftiest objects of|| timate knowledge of our being, and the scene » 


human hope and human intellect, supply his only 
Here, at this spot, and at this hour, com- 
mencing his strain with a majesty worthy of its aims 
and end, he calls upon 

‘Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, twins 

From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 

To Reason, and on reason build resolve, 

That coluinn of true majesty in man! 


Assist me: 1 will thank you in the grave— 
The grave, your kingdom P 








Following the course of the sombre inspiration that 
he adjures, he then passes in a vast review before him, 


| in the presence of the stars, and above the slumbers 
of the dead, the pomps and glories of the world—the 
, veiled and shadowy forms of Hope—the dim hosts of 


Memory— 


‘The Spirit walks of each departed Hour, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns—’ 


Standing upon the grave—the creations of two worlds 
are around him, and the gray hairs of the mourner 
become touched with the halo of the prophet. It is 
the time and spot he has chosen wherein to teach us, 
that dignify and consecrate the lesson: it is not the 
mere human and earthly moral that gathers on his 
tongue. The conception hallows the work, and sus- 


tains its own majesty in every change and wandering 





ay 
| And there is this greatness in his theme 
| —dark, terrible, severe—hope never deserts it! 

(a deep and gloomy wave, but the stars are gla 
|upon its bosom. The more sternly he questions tie 
| world, the more solemnly he refers jts answer 7 
| Heaven. Our bane and antidote are both before hin: 
and he only arraigns the things of Time before the 
tribunal of Eternity. It is this, which to men see 
| grief or approaching death can divest of the love Me 
| hankerings of the world, leaves the great monitor his 
| majesty, but deprives him of his gloom. Convinced 
| with him of the vanities of life, it is not an ungracions 
or unsoothing melancholy which confirms ys aie 
| conviction, and points with a steady hand to the diving 


| SOMETHING that awaits us beyond ; 


| of the verse. 


It is 
Sseq 


‘The darkness aiding intellectual light, 
And sacred silence whispering truths divine, 
And truths divine converting pain to peace.’ 

I know not whether I should say too much of this 
| great poem if I should call it a fit Appendix to «Py», 
| adise Lost.’ It is the Consolation to that Complaint, 
| Imagine the ages to have rolled by since our first pie 
| rents gave earth to their offspring, who sealed the gif 

with blood, and bequeathed it to us with toil dines 
|ine, after all that experience can teach—after the 
| hoarded wisdom and the increasing pomp of countless 
| generations—an old man, one of that exiled and fallen 
race, standing among the tombs of his ancestors, tel. 
| ling us their whole history, in his appeals to the living 
heart, and holding out to us, with trembling hands, 
| the only comfort which Earth has yet discovered for 
| its cares and sores—the anticipation of Heaven! To 
me that picture completes all that Milton began. It 





/sums up the Human History, whose first great chapter 
| he had chronicled; it preacheth the great issues of 
1 the Fall ; it shows that the burning light then breath. 
| ed into the soul lives there still, and consummates the 
! mysterious record of our mortal sadness and our ever. 
|| lasting hope. But if the conception of the ‘Night 
| Thoughts’ be great, it is also uniform and sustained. 
The vast wings of the inspiraton never slacken ot 
| grow fatigued. Even the humors and conceits are of 
|a piece with the solemnity of the poom—like the gr- 
|tesque masks carved on the walls of a cathedril 
| which defy the strict laws of taste, and almost ines. 
| plicably harmonize with the whole. The sorrow, to 
| of the poet is not egotistical, or weak in its repining. 
| It is the Great One Sorrow common to all human - 


| ture—the deep and wise regret that springs from a 





| which it has been cast. The same knowledge, open- 
| ting on various minds, produces various results. ht 
| Voltaire, it sparkled into wit: in Goethe, it deepen 
| into a humor that belongs to the sublime; in Young 
it generated the same high and profound melancho 
| as that which produced the inspirations of the Sond 
| Sirach, and the soundest portion of the philosophy « 
| Plato. It is, then, the conception of the poem, ail 
its sustained flight, which entitle it to so high a rah 
| in our literature. Turn from it to any other didactit 
| poem, and you are struck at once by the contrast 
_you are amazed at once by its greatness. ‘The Ses 
‘sons’ shrink into a mere pastoral; the ‘ Essay 4 
|Man’ becomes French and artificial ; even the ‘Es 
cursion’ of Wordsworth has I know not what | 
childish and garrulous, the moment they are fo: 
into comparison with the solemn and stern majesty 


‘the ‘ Night Thoughts.’— Bulwer. 





Tue affection of woman is the most wonderful this 
in the world: it tires not—faints not—dreads not 
cools not. It is like the Naptha that nothing can 
tinguish but the trampling foot of death. 

Time may retrieve every thing—but nothing cad * 
trieve time. 
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Ee 
KISSING. 
Is our humble opinion, the lip is one of the most sa- 
N 


red and interesting features of the female form. 
There ought tobe but one opinion upon this subject. 
The female lip, that has been profaned by the touch 
yf any man, save one, (unless it be some near and 
dear re 
Twas sweet as Moore says, 
‘To breathe on those innocent lips, | 
That never were breathed on by any but mine ;’ 

jut, when a lady becomes prodigal of her kisses, we 
are instantly forced into one of two conclusions— 
sither that she holds her virtue upon a very frail tenure, 
orthat, although far removed from any thought of 
nilt,she is altogether incapable of that delicate feel- 
a and of drawing those nicer distinctions, by the 
we sbservance of which alone, regard becomes in any 
instance valuable. 

In England and Scotland, kissing is often a piece of 
dieetiquette: but it is a bad etiquette, for it tends 
rub the bloom of modesty away, and to deaden the 
susceptibilities of the female heart. What remains 
arthe husband, if the lips, the very outlet of the soul 
—have mingied their breath of life with the breath of 
thers. 

‘Who cannot love but one alone, 





| 
Is worthy to be loved by none.’ 
| 
{ 


How littledo we appreciate a mother’s tenderness 
vile living! How heedless we are, in youth, of all 
her anxieties and kindness. But when she is dead 
ad gone ; when the cares and coldness of the world 
cane withering to our hearts; when we find how | 
lund it is to find true sympathy, how few love us for 
qurmisfortunes ; then it is we think of the mother we 
have lost. 





Irmisery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be rever- 
laced; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, 
ut tobe insulted ; because it is, perhaps, itself a pun- 
iment adequate to the crime by which it was pro- 
duced; and the humanity of that man can deserve no 
puegyric, who is capable of reproaching a criminal 
inthe hands of the executioner.—Johnson. 


ovesty to the female character is like saltpetre to 
beef, imparting a blush while it preserves its purity. 

SENTENCE Well concluded, takes both the sense and 
tte understanding. 


22a BOUQUA. 








TO OUR PATRONS. 

‘commencing a new era, like this, in our career, 
mething explanatory of the intents and purposes of 
ieEditor, is perhaps necessary. Although jt is but 
‘eating, to many of our patrons, an old story, yet 
vere are also many who have iately become subscri- 
Ms, who hardly know what our work has been, and 
sequently have no criterion by which to judge of 
s probable future character. To these, this article 
iiore particularly addressed. 

Our country, at the present time is swarming with 
prodicals, monthlys, semi-monthlys and weeklys, de- 
Mtedto the furtherance of the same great object, with 
towi—the cultivation and improvement of a refi- 
el and elevated taste for that species of literature, 
nich, by the writings of Bulwer, and Scott, and 
‘oper, has been established ; which aided by the 
Hits of these and others, has become one distin- 
rising characterestic of the present age. Some of 
= publications aided by the efforts of the ‘ giants 
" iterature, have established a reputation, enviable 


| 
elation) ought to lose all honor and respect.— | 


' erations, as the standard specimens of the literature 
i of the age before them. Others have derogated from 
| their original purpose, and some have aspired to noth- 
| ing more than to become mere vehicles for the circu- 
|lation of that which, for the want of a better name, 
/ we would call the mere froth,--the first efferves- 
cence of imaginary genius—who publish nothing ex- 
cept from maimuscript copy—(we will not say ‘ex- 
cept original matter,’ it would be a profanation of the 
| word—originality,) and who have little if any which 
it were not better should it forever remain in manu- 


| script—ay, more—should it forever remain unwrit- 
|| ten. 

| In the outset, we endeavored to take a medium 
course. We never aspired to the deep metaphysi- 
jcal and philosophic disquisitions, which mark the 
‘| pages of the Edinburgh Quarterly or the North Amer- 
| ‘ican Review, nor did we attempt the foppery and ego- 
‘tism which once distinguished the American Monthly, 
jand John Neal’s Yankee, and which is even now too 
| plainly visible in the writings ofa Philadelphia coterie, 
1 who have followed a system of mutually puffing, doubt- 
i less profitable to themselves, but expensive to the com- 
/munity. Atthe same time we resolved, and have been 


| 


|| stedfast in our purpose, to publish nothing which did 


| not possess sterling merit either in style or sentiment, 

always choosing such articles as combined the most | 
'|of both. How far we have been successful, a refer- | 
;| ence to the volume already published will show. The 
‘second volume will not vary materially, from the first. | 
A difference in the arrangement of the contents will en- 


arate number, but in the course of the volume. ‘This 


complishment, will, we trust, sustain the reputation | 
which public opinion has already given to the work, 
and, we hope, will also proportionably, raise it in your | 
favorable estimation. 

It has been our endeavor to publish nothing in the 
body of the work, which is unworthy of preservation. 
In addition to our usual quantity of reading matter how- | 
ever, we intend to occupy one or more pages of the | 
cover, with Items of Foreign and Domestic News, 
which may be interesting, for the time being, to many | 
of our readers, yet not worthy of being preserved. | 
This, being wholly unconnected may be thrown | 
off, when the volume is completed and bound. 


The | 
Bouquet will then furnish the public with more read- 
ing matter, than any other publication, at the same | 
price in this country ; andthough the addition will be | 
attended with a considerable increase, fo expense, yet 
|we hope to receive anequivalent, ina proportionate 
increase of patronage. 





Tue Premiums offered in the prospectus of the 
second volume, for original matter, though small in | 
pecuniary point of view, yet not the less flattering | 
to the pride of a successful competitor, have not yet | 
| excited the emulation of our friends, nor produced tie 
\supply of matter which we had reason to expect. 
We have received one Original Tale, but do not deem | 
it sufficiently excellent to claim a place in our col- 
umns. The writer certainly possesses some taste and | 
talent, and if he would concentrate them in the pro- 
duction of a tale of our own country and time in- 
stead of going back to the days of belted chivalry—_| 
days whose real characteristics possess too much of | 
romance, to be clearly delineated except by a master’s 
hand--he might furnish something acceptable to us, | 
and creditable to himself. We hope to hear from him | 
again. | 

Of poetry, we present our readers with two articles, | 
the first of which, is the production of a young lady, | 





| 








Mimmortal: and will be looked upon by future gen- 


for whom we opine—‘ Fame, has bright wreaths in | 


able us to furnish more variety, not perhaps in eacli sep- |, 


and other improvements, which are in train of ac- || 


store,’—and the other certainly speaks well of the 
poetic talent of our unknown correspondent. 

We have also received something, which, being 
unlike any thing in heaven or earth or under the earth, 
there can be no sin in worshiping. It consists of 
lines of no particular length, written in a feminine 
hand, each beginning with a capital letter, and so far, 
resembles poetry. It is signed ¢Hillunetia.’ and 
dated ‘Hartford, June,’--the title «The Disappointed 


Roland.’ 


Here is a specimen, verbatim et literatim. 
*She’s gone from me; 

And this heart of mine 

Will break, to think of happy scenes 
Gone by, never to return. 

She was dearer to me, than all 

On earth beside, I thoualit her 

Mine forever; and when [ clasped her 
In my fond——-——— ‘ 


Bah! six lines is a dose, sufficient for an adult. Sev- 
/en would operate too powerfully on the sympathy of 
the reader, if taken at once. 
do with it. 


We know not what to 
If we knew the author we would return 
the production, and then request him or her, to cry out 
most strenuously— 


*‘Cone,--blow me away sweet wind!’ 


at the same time adding a most fervent ‘Amen! to 
| the invocation. 


Our Terms. Some of our friends appear to have 
mistaken, or rather, misunderstood the terms of our 
| publication as expressed in the prospectus of the 
second volume. If they will look again and more 
critically they will find that the only difference from 
the last, consists ina different statement of the de- 
duction made to Agents and companies. If it will 


make the matter more easy to be understood, we will 


|| briefly remark, that our old subcribers, can have the 


second volume on the same terms with which they 


|| received the first. 


|Bosron Lirerary MaGazine.—We have too long 
_neglected to notice a new monthly periodical bearing 
| this title, which has now reached its second number. 
We received the first in due season, and have seen, 
onthe table of a cotemporary, the second. Both 
evince much talent, and their contents are of a char- 
acter, which cannot fail of ensuring the permanent 
establishment of the work. It purports to be edited 
| bya society of literary gentleman, who in the outset 
| have marked out a medium course—something less 
learned and abstruse than some of our monthly jour- 
nals—yet above the current light literature of the day, 
and their works have proved their ability to sustain it. 
We wish it success, 





Tue Recorp or Genius.—This is the title of a 
neat weekly publication, the first No. of which has 
reached us from Utica, N. Y. It is very neatly prin- 
ted, in a quarto form, and the matter is highly credita- 
ble to the work, prom'sing well for a future reputation, 








Tue Mrrror or Tasre. A neat hebdominal bear- 
|ing this title, has lately been commenced in Phil- 
| adelphia, the 9th 10th and 11th Nos. of which are 
before us, It is a neat and interesting publication, 
| exhibiting taste in selection, anda goodly share of 
| original talent. 





Tue Lapy’s Boox for June has just been received. 
|It is embellished with a beautiful engraving—' The 
| Sea Side Toilet,’ and a piece of Music, and the con- 
| tents, we think from a hasty glance, are even better 
than usual, This number, completes the fourth vole 
ume of this popular periodical. The next will proba 
| bly contain the prize articles for which the publishers 
|have given magnificent premiums. 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE 














The Smile of Contentment and Loves; 
ADAPTED TO THE FAVORITE AIR 


6¢RINBOOR OF ELNLOCE.”” 


ARRANGED FOR THE HARP OR PIANO FORTE. 


Oo dear is my cottage un - clouded by sorrow, And 





sweet is the bower my Em-e-line wove; Ah! nought from the gay or the 
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My wealth is the smile of contentment and love. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The morning awakes me to health and to labor, And while with such Music re-echoes my dwelling, 
The lark points to Heaven as first to be praised ; While harmony still lingers over the grove, 
The evening procures me my friend and my neighbor, O! if there’s a bliss such enjoyment excelling, 


To join in the tribute by gratitude raised. It beams in the smile of Contentment and Love. 
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VOLUME 


RECO! 


Ovr infant 
The light, 

To which 

Amid life's 
Wears the 
To which 
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Sinks to hi 
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In the high 
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